THE TOWER
he agreed. This condition was to rule him for a long time,
as our short lives go. The Court guerrilla against Anne con-
tinued, and she was subjected to many petty impertinences
and something very like what we should now call a society
boycott. Marlborough presented his general case to Parlia-
ment when it met in November. He found support which
in modern times might be decisive. The House of Lords
ignored the Royal Speech and proceeded to examine the
causes why certain of their members had been unlawfully
imprisoned. It was argued that once the charges were
dropped the retention of bail and the refusal to discharge
recognizances were infringements of privilege. Acrimonious
debates ensued. The Constable of the Tower, the Treasury
Solicitor, even the judges of the High Court, were summoned.
William found himself in the presence of one of those tensely
wrought, sternly measured constitutional movements towards
which he had been taught in the days of Charles II that
English kings should not be unbending. He used the royal
prerogative to discharge Marlborough from his recognizances.
This grievance removed, both Houses turned to the war.
The most savage debates took place upon the conduct of
Count Solms. The hatred felt against him is indescrib-
able. His airs, his prejudice, his incompetence, his brutal
levity in the crisis of battle, were all arraigned. He had sent,
it was asserted, the English to a butcher}-, had left them in the
lurch, and had even mocked at their sacrifice. " Now we
shall see," he had exclaimed when Mackay was almost cut
off, " how the bulldogs will come off I " The British Army
nourishes a generous tradition, and all is forgiven to a soldier
who dies bravely in the field. Yet when, a year later, in the
carnage of Landen, Count Solms fell mortally wounded,
English officers and English camps accused him of want of
fortitude in the agonies of death. Bitter reproaches arising
from undoubted wrongs I
The Lords carried an address praying that no English
general should be subordinated to a Dutchman, whatever his
rank. In the Commons the Court, or, as we should now say,
Ministerial, orators inculcated precepts of humility. Seymour,